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Madam President, School Directors, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

T is a great honor to have the privilege 
and opportunity to make the formal 
opening address at the first meeting of 

this Association to be presided over by a 
woman. I congratulate the Association, 
made up, as it is, of a membership com- 
posed almost wholly of men, on the broad 


and generous views which it manifested in 
conferring the honor of the presidency of 


this Association upon a woman. Following 
your example, the National Education 
Association at its annual meeting last July 
elected, as its president, a woman who is a 
leader in the field of education. 


Women as school directors 

The interest of women in public education 
and their participation in the solution of the 
complex problems involved in the adminis- 
tration of the schools of the State augurs 
well for the future of education in this Com- 
monwealth and in the country at large. I 
wish to express the hope that in the near 
future there will not be a school board in the 
State upon which there will not be one or 
more members who are women. 


Co-operation of the directors’ association 
My first opportunity to meet this Asso- 
* An address delivered before the twenty-seventh 


Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania State School 
Directors’ Association, Feb. 9, 1922, at Harrisburg, Pa. 


ciation was one year ago at your annual 
meeting. Your cordial greeting at that 
time, the fine spirit of co-operation which 
you manifested, the assurance of support in 
all reasonable and sound plans and policies 
to advance the educational activities of the 
Commonwealth and the common under- 
standing reached as to the mutual official 
relations existing between us, gave me the 
hope, contentment, satisfaction and courage 
which were essential for successful and ef- 
fective work. For this contribution on 
your part to the achievements of the past 
year, whatever they may have been, and 
for the personal comfort and assistance 
which your sympathy has afforded me, I 
wish to express my sincere thanks, my cor- 
dial appreciation, and my assurance of a 
desire to exercise such wise leadership in the 
future in the discharge of all official obliga- 
tions as to merit your continued approba- 
tion and to receive your earnest and sin- 
cere co-operation and support. 
Co-operation between the State and the district 
I have been requested to speak upon “Co- 
operation Between the State and the School 
District.” To give this subject proper 
treatment we must have a correct concep- 
tion of the functions which each of these 
corporate entities—the State and the School 
District—possesses in relation to our sys- 
tem of public education. 
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I. THE LEGAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

Constitutional basis of a school system 

The foundation of the school system of 
this Commonwealth rests upon the consti- 
tution. That document contains, in sub- 
stance, the provisions which the con- 
stitutions of 1776 and 1790 contained, viz, 
That the General Assembly shall provide for 
the maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools where- 
in all the children of this Commonwealth 
above the age of six years may be educated. 
The language of the constitution calls for a 
“system of public schools.” The constitu- 
tion does not provide for a series of de- 
tached, independent schools but for a sys- 
tem of schools. The mandate of the con- 
stitution is that this system of schools shall 
be “thorough and efficient” and that all 
children may be educated therein. The con- 
stitution further imposes upon the General 
Assembly the obligation of providing for 
the maintenance and support of this school 
system. 


Legal provisions 

The free school law enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1834 was based upon the 
fundamental principles found in the consti- 
tution. The development and expansion of 
the public school system in the process of its 
adjustment to meet the needs of our ad- 
vancing civilization and the modifications of 
the law under which that system has been 
administered during the eighty-seven years 
since the enactment of the historic measure 
of 1834 have resulted in the establishment 
of a State policy under which a “thorough 
and efficient system of public schools” shall 
be maintained and supported. 


School directors 

In the general plan which the legislature 
has adopted for the administration of the 
school system, the State has been divided 
into school districts; officers have been 
chosen to represent such districts; other 


officers to represent the State, and all these 
officers to represent the school district and 
the State jointly. Every superintendent 
and every school director is a representative 
and an official of the State as well as of the 
school district which he immediately serves. 

The law places full responsibility upon 
each board of school directors and also con- 
fers adequate power and authority for the 
maintenance and operation of such educa- 
tional facilities as the needs of the district 
require. There is no body of officers any- 
where in the country clothed with greater 
responsibilities or vested with larger powers 
for the proper discharge of their official ob- 
ligations than the school directors of this 
Commonwealth. 


Powers of school directors 

Among the important powers and duties 
of school directors are the following: The 
employment and dismissal of teachers, su- 
perintendents, and other officers and em- 
ployees; the adoption of textbooks; the 
purchase of school supplies; the selection 
and purchase of school sites; the repair and 
erection of school buildings; the extension 
of the school term beyond the compulsory 
period; the expansion of courses of study 
beyond the minimum courses; the enforce- 
ment of attendance and other laws regulat- 
ing the schools; the levy, assessment and 
collection of taxes; the determination of the 
types of schools, and such other duties as 
the law provides for the “maintenance and 
support of a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools” as required by the con- 
stitution. 


Advantages of present law 

The State has wisely vested these im- 
portant powers and functions in local offi- 
cers chosen by the inhabitants of the re- 
spective districts. Such a plan of admin- 
istration stimulates local interest and initi- 
ative in educational progress; impresses 
upon the people of every community, and 
therefore upon the entire State, the neces- 
sity of providing adequate educational facil- 
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ities for its children; enables all people to 
measure more accurately the value of edu- 
cation and results in an economy of admin- 
istration and in a wiser plan of expendi- 
tures than could be obtained under any 
other policy of administration. 

Authority of directors not impaired 

Sixty laws relating to education were en- 
acted by the General Assembly of 1921. Not 
one of these laws transferred from school 
directors a single power or duty which they 
had exercised previous to the enactments of 
1921. Not one of these laws decreased in 
any way whatever the functions of school 
directors. Not one of such laws dimin- 
ished in any way the control which such 
officers or the people possessed over their 
schools. 

No actton has been taken, and none shall 
be taken with my approval which shall in- 
terfere in the remotest degree with this 
sound principle of school administration. 


Important new legislation 

The General Assembly enacted these sixty 
laws for the sole purpose of raising the edu- 
cational standards of the State and of equal- 
izing educational opportunity. These laws 
struck directly at the vital weakness of the 
school system. The backbone of the legis- 
lation of 1921 was the Edmonds act, which 
set an advanced standard of qualifications 
for teachers to be reached not later than 
September, 1927, and which provides that 
those teachers who attain such qualifica- 
tions shall be entitled to receive increased 
compensation. Another important effect of 
that law was to increase substantially the 
financial aid which the State extends to 
school districts. The school term was in- 
creased ten days for the current year and 
ten days for the next year. This Associa- 
tion recommended, one year ago, an increase 
from seven to nine months in the term of 
school. We secured just one-half the in- 
crease which you desired. It will require 
another step forward to reach the goal 
which this Association staked out at its last 


annual meeting. Larger powers were con- 
ferred upon school boards in various ways 
in relation to school finances. 


Local] initiative in districts 

I have endeavored to visualize the plan 
authorized by the constitution and the laws 
of the Commonwealth for the administra- 
tion of public schools throughout the State. 
These schools are under the control, man- 
agement and operation of school officers 
chosen in each school district. The people 
of each of these districts tax themselves to 
support such schools. Each one of these 
schools, no matter how small or how remote 
from the centers of industry, of trade and 
of commerce, is making its contribution to 
the solution of the great social, economic 
and political problems of this great de- 
mocracy. Each one of these districts vies 
with the other in its efforts to do that which 
shall be of greatest help in the training of 
the boys and girls who are attending such 
schools. Through such plan the highest 
types of schools, under wise leadership, may 
be developed. 


The State’s interest 

The State has an interest in each one of 
these districts. Taken as a whole, the 
schools maintained therein constitute the 
State system of public schools ordained by 
the constitution. The State has even de- 
creed that all children between specified 
ages shall attend these schools for a definite 
period of time. The State recognizes that 
many of these districts need no assistance 
or direction; that many of them, because of 
their area, population and wealth can easily 
provide such facilities of every character as 
are essential to the intellectual requirements 
of their children. The State also recognizes 
that, because of the unequal distribution of 
people and property, the great majority of 
these districts are not financially able to pro- 
vide the necessary facilities to enable them 
to meet the educational needs of their chil- 
dren. To equalize educational opportunity, 
to give to every boy and girl in the State a 
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fair chance to acquire the best education 
possible the State apportions millions of 
dollars among its schools and apportions it 
upon the basis of the relative financial needs 
of districts. 


Definite duties of State Superintendent 

The people, in adopting a State constitu- 
tion, created the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The powers 
and duties of that officer have been pre- 
scribed in the School Code and in other 
laws relating to public education. His du- 
ties are clearly and definitely set forth. They 
do not in any way infringe upon or usurp 
the functions of school directors. They re- 
late, in brief, to the proper enforcement of 
all educational laws throughout the State; 
to the establishment of minimum educa- 
tional standards for all schools; to the ad- 
ministration of certain lines of work which 
must be given general direction by a State 
agency if they are to be made effective, 
such, for instance, as attendance or voca- 
tional education; to giving advice to 
school officers in relation to the functions 
which they are required to perform; to ad- 
vising and informing citizens, parents, guar- 
dians and pupils in relation to their rights 
and duties; to the administration of normal 
schools and the training and certification of 
teachers; to the preparation of blanks and 
forms on which data shall be collected in 
relation to the operation of the school sys- 
tem so as to make it possible, in the exact 
language of the law, to “give information to 
the people upon all questions and matters 
calculated to promote the cause of educa- 
tion.” 


The Department of Public Instruction 

In exercising his legally appointed func- 
tion of “supervising the schools of the 
State,” the Superintendent is made the 
head of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. In other words, the constitution and 
the laws contemplate that there shall be a 
co-ordination of the educational work of the 
State. A few of the many advantages aris- 


ing from this coordination are: That the 
features of work in any district which may 
prove valuable to another shall be made 
available for that purpose; that the practices 
in vogue in any district which do not con- 
form to sound business and educational pro- 
cedure shall be pointed out and remedial 
measures suggested; that the best modern 
thought on school administration, on class- 
room work, and on the business and eco- 
nomic management of schools shall be made 
available for all teachers, all superintendents 
and all school officers; that there shall be a 
leadership in public education, that shall be 


sound, progressive, practical, stimulating, 


sympathetic and that shall provide such as- 
sistance in the solution of any problem, or in 
the organization of any work as may be 
needed in any school in the State. This 
leadership must be founded upon the prin- 
ciple of cooperation between the State and 
each locality, and it must recognize and pro- 
vide the greatest freedom, authority and 
initiative on the part of each community. 


The fundamental purpose of public education 


The great objective of the State in re- 
quiring schools to be maintained and in 
compelling children to attend them is to 
train and develop the boys and girls of to- 
day into the highest possible type of citi- 
zens. In other words, the schools are to 
train for service—for citizenship—in the 
State and in the nation. The experiences of 
the world during the past decade have point- 
ed out to us the obligation resting upon our 
system of education. The fathers who 
founded it and those who have championed 
its cause during the development of the na- 
tion possessed a knowledge of its necessity 
and a vision of the service that could be ren- 
dered the nation in no other way. It was 
this vision which induced the Great Com- 
moner, Thaddeus Stevens, in opposing, in 
1835, the repeal of the free school law en- 
acted during the previous year, to say: 

“I trust that * * we shall * * so cast our votes 


that the blessing of education shall be conferred 
on every son of Pennsylvania—shall be carried 
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home to the poorest child of the poorest inhabi- 
tant of the meanest hut of your mountains, so that 
even he may be prepared to act well his part in 
this land of freemen and lay on earth a broad and 
solid foundation for that enduring knowledge 
which goes on increasing through increasing eter- 
nity.” 

The future generations of citizens must 
be trained and educated so that they shall 
possess a clear realization of this outstand- 
ing fact—that democracy, with all it means, 
must be supreme upon the earth if the fu- 
ture happiness and well-being of mankind 


is to be assured. 


PLANS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

In accordance with the legal plan of pro- 
cedure which has been outlined and within 
the limitations of State authority also de- 
fined, I desire to give you full information 
of the plans which we have formulated to 
organize new lines of educational activities 
to meet the requirements of the constitution 
and the laws of the State in the development 
of a more thorough and efficient school sys- 
tem. 

It is the general belief that under these 
plans we shall vitalize instruction, equalize 
educational opportunity and realize the 
great end of public education expressed by 
Thaddeus Stevens as the accepted doctrine 
of the country. Some of the important 
plans contemplated under the State program 
are as follows: 


Bureau of School Buildings 

A State has no moral right to compel its 
children to attend schools unless it also 
guarantees to them and to their parents 
that the buildings which such children must 
attend are comfortable, safe and sanitary. 
Following this principle the legislature cre- 
ated a School Buildings Bureau more than 
a decade ago. It is under the same able and 
wise direction today that has guided it for 
several years. There has been no modifica- 
tion of the law or of the rules and regula- 
tions governing this bureau. Its purpose is 
to aid every school district in the State in 
the erection of comfortable and sanitary 
school buildings and in the economic expen- 


diture of public funds for this purpose. The 
figures of the Bureau will show that it has 
saved the school districts of the State from 
$200,000 to $500,000 annually in expendi- 
tures for the construction of school build- 
ings. 

Recently suggestions were made by this 
Bureau relative to the plans for a school 
building in a city of the State which resulted 
in the saving to that city of $25,000 and in 
an adaptation of the building which pro- 
duced a far more economical school plant 
for operation. Last year the amount saved 
to the school district of the State was more 
than ten times the total operating cost of the 
Bureau. 


Getting children into school 


Unless we get all the children of the 
State into the schools and keep them there 
regularly, the State is not getting the maxi- 
mum return upon the money which it in- 
vests in the maintenance of schools, nor is it 
offering that training in citizenship for the 
future welfare of society which the schools 
should provide. ~ 


Through the enforcement of the attend- 
ance law—a law that has been on the stat- 
ute books for many years—during the 
school year ending July, 1921, in the school 
districts of the State having a population 
of five thousand or less there was an in- 
crease in the regularity of daily attendance 
of six and eight-tenths per cent. In this 
one year the increased return on the invest- 
ment made by the people of these school 
districts in the maintenance of their schools 
was $2,000,000. 

The problem of regularity of attendance 
is still with us as approximately eighteen 
per cent of all the children in these districts 
were out of school every day during the 
past year. This means a loss in the return 
on the investment for these districts of $5,- 
250,000. Was the expenditure of $28,500 
during the past year a waste of the funds 
of the Commonwealth when it brought an 
increased return of $2,000,000 on the ex- 
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penditures made in the fourth class dis- 
tricts alone? 


The correction of speech defects 

We hope to give you a brief demonstra- 
tion today of the training of children who 
have defective speech and I am confident 
that it will appeal to the heart of every per- 
son present. There are approximately 
100,000 children in the schools of the State 
suffering under this handicap. If given at- 
tention during the child’s school life, the 
cases which cannot be corrected are rare. 
Do you: consider it a waste of the funds of 
the State to expend four thousand dollars 
annually to give these unfortunate children 
that treatment and training which will en- 
able them to talk as God intended they 
should ? 
Adopting school work to individual needs 

About one out of every four children in 
attendance upon the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania is over-age for his grade, and one 
out of every twelve children is two or more 
years over-age for his grade. This over- 
ageness varies from ten per cent in some 
parts of the State to sixty per cent in other 
parts. We need not speculate this morning 
as to the causes of this over-ageness. It is 
sufficient to consider that it exists to this 
great extent in the schools of the State. 

The experience of the country justifies 
the assertion that, if proper work is pro- 
vided which is adapted to their needs, fifty 
per cent of these children who are below 
grade may get the full benefit of each year’s 
work in the school and thereby eliminate the 
waste of their time and of the funds now 
expended for them. Furthermore, there are 
many other children physically handicapped 
who are not capable of doing the regular 
work of the schools, but who could receive 
great benefit if placed in special classes 
adapted to their needs and condition. In 
one city twenty-one blind children were dis- 
covered for whom no regular school facil- 
ities are provided. Is it a waste of the 
public funds of the Commonwealth to 


spend $11,500 to render this assistance to 
the communities of the State, and to or- 
ganize the work in the schools which will 
accomplish this great humane purpose? 


Giving the rural child an equal chance 

There is no more important phase of 
public school administration today than that 
relating to rural education. We had the 
satisfaction last November, at the sessions 
of the Educational Congress, of having 
one of the leading authorities on rural edu- 
cation in the country make the statement 
that Pennsylvania had made greater pro- 
gress in this field during the past two years 
than any other State has ever made in a like 
period in the history of the country. Penn- 
sylvania is the first State to make provision 
for that support and development of rural 
education which the great.importance of the 
subject requires. The whole program is 
constructive and reasonable. Its complete- 
ness is contemplated six years hence. 
Consolidation purely optional 

The policy governing the consolidation of 
schools is purely optional; there is nothing 
mandatory in the plan; its advantages are 
pointed out to communities and they may 
accept or reject the proposition. On this 
basis we shall have at the end of the year 
approximately three hundred consolidated 
schools. In these schools the courses of 
study, the equipment and the qualifications 
of the teachers will afford the boys and girls 
attending them an opportunity to obtain an 
education which shall be the equivalent of 
that provided by any district in the Com- 
monwealth. Furthermore, the Department 
of Public Instruction has consistently ad- 
hered to the policy that certain conditions in 
many sections of the State will make it nec- 
essary always to maintain one-room schools. 
Where such schools are required they should 
be made the best schools of this type which 
are possible. This policy will ultimately 
mean that boys and girls will no longer be 
penalized because they live in the agricul- 
tural sections of the State. 
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Leadership in vocational education 


Every citizen of Pennsylvania takes just 
pride in her standing in commerce and in- 
dustry. The schools of a great industrial 
state should direct their efforts to fully meet 
her vocational needs. 

Our enlarged and efficient Bureau of Vo- 
cational Education has within the last two 
years expanded and increased the work of 
all our vocational activities, including agri- 
culture, home economics and continuation 
schools so that Pennsylvania takes first rank 
in each of these vocational activities, and 
that is the rank which we are striving to 
give Pennsylvania in every phase of educa- 
tional administration. 


Increased Federal appropriations 


I ask you, has the expenditure of fifty- 
nine thousand dollars in vocational educa- 
tion been a wise investment on the part of 
the State? In determining that question I 
ask you to consider the fact that the State 
received from the Federal Government 
twenty thousand dollars in cash out of the 
fifty-nine thousand dollars thus expended 
and that the Bureau increased the amount 
of funds to be distributed from the Federal 
Government to the vocational schools one 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand dollars. 


Health instruction 


A Bureau of Health Instruction has been 
organized with a full sense of the responsi- 
bility which Pennsylvania must assume to- 
wards the health of her children. Its pur- 
pose is to co-ordinate and build up all the 
health activities in the school, such as school 
nursing, physical education, nutrition work 
and the teaching of hygiene and physiology 
and to assist in improving school sanita- 
tion. We want 100 per cent of our boys 
and girls fit for service (in any crisis), fit 
for the greatest service to themselves and 
to society. In 1916, 31,000, only 24 per 
cent of the young men of America who 
wanted to join the army, were accepted; 
99,000, 76 per cent, were rejected. The 


highest type of citizen realizes that good 
health is a patriotic duty in peace as in war. 
Shall this great Commonwealth turn a deaf 
ear to the appeals of these children or shall 
Pennsylvania, through a sound constructive 
program of health education at an expense 
of $26,300, bring to every child in the State 
that instruction and guidance that will be of 
greatest service in developing health habits 
and in producing stronger, efficient citizens? 


Teaching American ideals 

There are 417,302 persons in this State 
who can neither read nor write in any lan- 
guage, and there are 312,619 persons who 
are not able even to write their own names. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth in a 
public address said: “A great deal of the 
radical doctrine which is preached in this 
country is the result of the negligence of the 
principles of American doctrines. Many of 
these poor people have been mislead and in 
many cases exploited. Only by a process of 
proper education can we combat the serious 
propaganda that is exploited in the attempt 
to undermine the stability of our Govern- 
ment.” Is it a waste of the public funds of 
the Commonwealth to expend $26,500 in the 
organization and direction of a state-wide 
program that shall enable this great army of 
illiterates to obtain that information. of 
American ideals, institutions and customs 
that shall make them happy and desirable 
citizens ? 

Art education 

At an early age every child tries to give 
expression to his individuality by drawing, 
and in a democracy every individual should 
be given an opportunity to discover his own 
particular talents. 

Art is useful in every-day life. Our chil- 
dren must develop that sense of artistic 
values which will enable them to discrimi- 
nate between the good and the bad whether 
it be a book, a picture, a dress, a house or a 
human being. 

Moreover, in the field of industry the 
application of art has an economic as well 
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as a cultural ideal. Pennsylvania takes first 
rank in her output of manufactured articles. 
But in order that these products may hold 
their own in the battle of industrial compe- 
tition, they must embody the artistic char- 
acteristics that win the sale. We must as a 
nation give art a solid foundation in our 
scheme of public education. An apprecia- 
tion of its value must be brought to the 
masses. 

Music a national] asset 

Music has come down through the ages 
expressing the joys and sorrows of the peo- 
ples: telling the life story of the masses. 
Nothing so quickens the patriotic impulses 
as the singing of the national anthem; nor is 
anything more electrifying than the strains 
of martial music. Community singing has 
come to be recognized as the greatest of all 
Americanizers; through which barriers are 
broken down and people brought together 
and joined in the hands of common friend- 
ship. The spiritual power of music is be- 
yond measure! 

We have the latent musical talent out of 
which to create an uplifting atmosphere in 
Pennsylvania, and to make it the greatest 
musical state in the Union. Shall we not, 
therefore, develop music to its fullest ex- 
tent? Does not the fact that among Penn- 
sylvania’s sons are found the first American 
composer and the authors of the folk songs, 
“Old Kentucky Home,” “Old Black Joe,” 
“Swanee River,” “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground,” and the patriotic “Hail Colum- 
bia,” “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” and 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic’ have 
sufficient appealing power to the pride of the 
Commonwealth to enable it to see the wis- 
dom of expending $15,500 per year in or- 
ganizing and developing this great asset in 
the schools and communities of the State? 


Books and libraries 

No school in America, and particularly no 
elementary school, discharges its complete 
obligation to its boys and girls which does 
not develop in these children a taste for the 


right kind of literature, and which does not 
create in them a love for good books. Books 
have power to affect the souls of children 
and are as vital in the determination of their 
character as are the companions with whom 
they are associated. 


A bulletin recently issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education indicates that 
Pennsylvania stands thirty-third among the 
states of the Union in expenditures for 
books for her school children. 

Shall we not give to the children of Penn- 
sylvania the benefit of this power and influ- 
ence in the development of their character 
which comes from the companionship and 
use of books? I therefore put the question 
to you—Is it a wasteful use of the funds 
of the Commonwealth to spend four thou- 
sand dollars annually in stimulating and de- 
veloping this work? . 

The training of teachers 

It is impossible to supply a body of 
trained and efficient teachers for the school 
system unless there is some agency of the 
State which gives general direction and co- 
operates with local authorities in this vital 
phase of public school work. The loss to the 
people, and particularly to the children, 
through teachers who do not have adequate 
qualifications cannot be measured. The chil- 
dren have but one opportunity to obtain the 
education which shall equip them for the 
battles of life. That opportunity, therefore, 
must be given to them through qualified 
teachers. 

Our State Normal Schools have been en- 
larged and improved, and their courses of 
study expanded and modernized so that 
a body of teachers prepared for the great 
work of the elementary schools shall be sup- 
plied. There has been an increase in the 
attendance upon these schools during the 
past year of approximately 1,000 students. 
Moreover, under the stimulus given to the 
teaching profession through the legislation 
of 1921, there were more teachers in Penn- 
sylvania in attendance upon summer ses- 
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sions last year than in any other state in the 
Union. Approximately 12,000 of Pennsyl- 
vania’s teachers—more than one-fourth of 
the entire number—were enrolled in sum- 
mer courses in order to prepare themselves 
for better service in the classroom. Over 
5,000 teachers employed in the schools for 
the present school year are taking extension 
courses under the direction of the normal 
schools and colleges of the State. 

Aid to teachers 

To aid deserving teachers in obtaining 
positions and to be of service to school 
boards who are seeking teachers, a place- 
ment service has been organized with which 
approximately 4,000 teachers are registered. 
Twenty-eight thousand dollars has been 
saved to the teachers in the customary 
agency fees. 

Not only how to teach the subject but aiso 
what to teach is the concern of the teachers 
of Pennsylvania. The Department is deal- 
ing with both of these phases as they affect 
every grade in any kind of school organiza- 
tion—either rural or urban. It establishes 
contact with the teachers of the State 
through minimum courses of study which 
are being revived and unified into a com- 
posite whole through co-operation with lead- 
ing teachers in all parts of the State. These 
courses will be available for every teacher 
through the county, district and city insti- 
tutes and other meetings such as the sessions 
of the various county or local educational 
associations, and through their advisory 
work with the fourteen state normal schools, 
nearly all of which have definite rural school 
departments. 


High school privileges for all 


The limited time in which to present this 
paper has not permitted me to give a com- 
plete and detailed statement of the accom- 
plishments in any one of the special sub- 
jects or fields which I have discussed. Nor 
have I been able to take up all of the im- 
portant phases of education which have had 
our attention and consideration. The great 


field of secondary education, and the mod- 
ern and practical phases of junior high 
schools, have received careful consideration. 
The effort is being made to afford every 
boy and girl in the State the benefits that 
come to individuals and to a democracy 
through a great system of secondary edu- 
cation. We are endeavoring to make it pos- 
sible for every boy and girl in Pennsylvania 
to obtain a high school education. The kind 
and quality of education which the condi- 
tions of the present day demand are quite 
different from the education required in the 
days of Thaddeus Stevens. However, the 
views expressed by Stevens reveal the 
glimpses which he had of the future growth 
of the nation and the educational facilities 
that America would ultimately require. 


Present aim of department 


Before closing this address I beg the 
privilege of speaking upon a subject on 
which I desire every member of this Asso- 
ciation and every citizen of the State to be 
fully informed. I accepted the invitation to 
assume the responsibilities of Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in this Common- 
wealth on the understanding that oppertu- 
nity would be afforded to develop a school 
system which should be second to the sys- 
tem of education in no state in the country. 
To effect this result, the Department which 
I have outlined to you this morning was 
organized to be administered on the theory 
which I have indicated. It was understood, 
in all parts of the State, that the Depart- 
ment was to be expanded and vitalized and 
that it was to be equipped to meet-every in- 
tellectual demand of the people of one of the 
great states of the country. It was not con- 
templated that we should continue to do 
things just as they had previously been 
done, but that the State should move for- 
ward with the most progressive states of the 
country and assume general direction in 
stimulating such activities as will result in 
a general educational advancement. The 
General Assembly made appropriations for 
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this purpose, which were approved by the 
Governor and on which the Department is 
being operated. 


Program approved by Pennsylvania educators 


The whole general plan of the work which 
it was proposed to do in the State was re- 
peatedly outlined to the public in many of 
the principal cities of the State and before 
every state educational organization in 
Pennsylvania. At the first Educational 
Congress held in November, 1919, which 
was attended by about fifteen hundred of the 
leading educational workers of the State, 
the plan was formulated and outlined. The 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
gave its approval to the program; the 
county superintendents have given their sup- 
port and endorsement to the plan; at 
Schoolmen’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania it was also approved, and this 
Association approved the entire plan with 
most cordial unanimity at its meeting one 
year ago. Within the past two months the 
Association of City Superintendents, the 
Association of County Superintendents, the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
and the Association of College Presidents, 
as well as many civic associations, have ap- 
proved the entire State education program. 


III. CRITICISMS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT 

I am taking this subject up now because 
of the recent criticisms of the Department, 
and particularly of the Superintendent, with 
which you are thoroughly familiar. There 
are, in substance, three criticisms: 

First, that it is the purpose of the Depart- 
ment to usurp the functions and preroga- 
tives of county superintendents and school 
directors. 

Second, that the expenditures of the De- 
partment are excessive when compared with 
the expenditures of the Department under 
the predecessor to the present Superintend- 
ent, and when compared with the expendi- 
tures of the following six states: Illinois, 


Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 

Third, that many of the positions of the 
Department have been filled by persons not 
residents of the State at exorbitant and ex-- 
cessive salaries. 

The first criticism has been answered 

The county superintendents have spoken: 
for themselves upon the validity of that por- 
tion of the first criticism which affects their 
interests. Those officers, at a recent annual 
meeting of their organization, indorsed in 
detail the whole plan of the educational pro- 
gram which is now in operation. My an- 
swer to this charge is found in the views 
which I have already expressed to you this 


morning in stating my opinion of the rela- 


tions which should exist between a State 
Department and the officers of the respec- 
tive school districts of the State. 


False and malicious charges 

The second criticism is to the effect that 
the amount expended for salaries in the 
present Department of Public Instruction is 
eight times the amount expended by the pre- 
vious administration of the Department. 
That statement is false and it was known to 
be untrue when it was made. It was not in- 
tended that the statement should express the 
truth. It was deliberately and maliciously 
intended to deceive the public; it was also 
intended to satisfy a feeling of disappoint- 
ment and revenge and to serve factional and 
partisan ends. Those who compiled the fig- 
ures know that there were two departments 
under the former administration—one 
known as the Department of Public In- 
struction and the other as the State Board of 
Education. They also know that other agen- 
cies of the government directed certain ac- 
tivities which are now under the supervi- 
sion of the present Department of Public 
Instruction. The instigators of this decep- 
tion, ever since public attention was called 
to the misrepresentations, have continued to 
repeat them. 

I have no hesitancy whatever about in- 
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forming the public as to the amount paid 
in salaries to the employees of the Depart- 
ment. The amount expended by the for- 
mer departments and agencies for the ad- 
ministration of educational activities which 
are now solely under the direction of the 
present Department of Public Instruction 
amounted to approximately $118,000. We 
are expending a little in excess of $400,000. 
In other words, we are expending, for the 
enlarged educational activities which the 
Department is now directing, about three 
and one-half times as much—not eight 
times, as alleged by our critics—as the for- 
mer agencies of the government were ex- 
pending in salaries for the activities which 
they administered. Our critics have ad- 
mitted that the former salaries were too 
low and they have furthér admitted that 
there were not a sufficient number of em- 
ployees in the Department. 

They did not, however, mention the fact 
with which you are familiar, that, because 
of the low salaries paid in the former de- 
partments, it had become the practice of 
employees of such departments to accept 
honorariums for services rendered at 
teachers’ institutes, school commencements, 
dedicatory exercises, school directors’ asso- 
ciations and other public educational meet- 
I am informed that some members 
of the former staff received as much for 
these special services as they received in 
salaries from the State. Abuses had 
grown up under such a system, as they 
were bound to, and the whole plan was de- 
moralizing to educational interests. In Sep- 
tember, 1919, therefore, with the approval 
of the Governor, and the then Auditor- 
General, the practice of accepting 
honorariums was abolished and the salaries 
of employees were increased. 

Service is now rendered by employees of 
the Department at all public functions in 
school districts throughout the State where 
the character of such functions makes it 
proper for the State to be represented. The 
Department responds to every legitimate 


ings. 


call from citizens and communities to aid in 
solving their specific problems by visitng 
their schools and making careful observa- 
tions, then meeting citizens, school officers 
and teachers in special session to discuss the 
solution of the problems found there. In 
all cases, it is a rule of the Department that 
no fees or honorariums shall be accepted by 
members of the staff. 

Comparison with similar departments in six 
western states 

It is obvious to the most inexperienced 
that in any fair and honest comparison of 
expenditures in one state with the amount 
spent in another state or group of states, 
such comparison should be made upon the 
amounts spent for similar services irrespec- 
tive of the department or departments 
through which such services are adminis- 
tered. For instance, in the State of Wis- 
consin, there are four different agencies 
dealing with the educational activities of the 
State. These are the Department of Public 
Instruction, the State Board of Education, 
the State Board for Vocational Education 
and the State Board of Normal School 
Trustees. Appropriations are made to each 
of these different agencies for the adminis- 
tration of that portion of the educationai 
activities of the State over which it has su- 
pervision. Our critics, in making the com- 
parison between Wisconsin and Pennsyl- 
vania, took the salary schedule for the Wis- 
consin Department of Public Instruction but 
did not include the expenditures for salaries 
by the other three boards or agencies. Like- 
wise, in the State of Illinois, there is a De- 
partment of Public Instruction, a Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education, and a 
Board for Vocational Education. Appropri- 
ations are made separately to each of these 
different agencies in charge of the educa- 
tional affairs of the State. 

It is manifestly dishonest, in making a 
comparison of expenditures for education in 
either of these states with our own State to 
include only the salaries for the Department 
of Public Instruction, and to omit the sal- 
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aries paid in the other departments or 
boards. It must be clear to the public that 
critics who will pursue this dishonest basis 
“of comparison maliciously and deliberately 
intend to deceive the public. The same 
course was pursued by our critics in relation 
to the salaries in the states of Minnesota, 
Michigan and Ohio. 


I have taken the trouble to obtain direct 
from the heads of the educational depart- 
ments or agencies of these six states, or 
from the annual appropriation bills which 
may be found in the State Library, the 
amounts expended or appropriated for edu- 
cational purposes. The total expenditures 
for these states are as follows: 


PONS = 55/5:000. soe oareeunrowe $ 183,630 
Tc i 92,500 
BOR oesie Sidi csrosien So nea ios 106,475 
PRAGA Soi sins. ikoassedeancined 88,551 
MiaRCBOA | aia. occvisce soe oaSon eee 179,579 
RRS CONASII © $5055 6ca6 sic 3 bcs a cerorasavees 162,295 


or a total for the six states of $812,030. The 
combined population of these six states is 
2.7 times the population of Pennsylvania, 
and the aggregate amount which these 
states are actually expending for salaries in 
the administration of their educational ac- 
tivities is twice that expended by Pennsyi- 
vania. 

If the expenditures for salaries are com- 
puted on the basis of school enrollment, the 
amount expended per pupil in these six 
states is $.187 while the amount expended 
per pupil in Pennsylvania is $.238. If such 
expenditures are computed on the basis of 
population, the per capita expenditures in 
these six states is $.034 and in Pennsylvania 


$.046. 


The Pennsylvania Department compared with 
its near neighbors 


Instead of going so far from home to 
compare the educational activities of states 
with Pennsylvania, why not make a com- 
parison with some of her nearer neighbors? 
I invite your attention, for instance, to a 
comparison between the salaries paid for 
the administration of the departments of 


education in New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and New York, with the expenditures for 
similar purposes in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. The expenditures of these four 
states for the salaries of the employees of 
their respective education departments are 
as follows: 


INGW FERsey ci iccdsoc os s0ve ee $ 188,486 
NEASSACUHSEES |. 2 5c.c55-0 sos eee 398,352 
NOW COMAG) ois sice caciniedaleveem 1,000,000 
PENNS VIVARIA <a esc ssc. seceese 406,000 


If such expenditures are computed on 
the basis of school enrollment, the expendi- 
tures per pupil in each of these states are 
as follows: 


MGW JERSEY Ko iiesbceeee eens $ 307 
WIASSACINISCUS ... 50000 Sec cas ee 591 
BR OTe du Sayay sider esas 538 
Pentisyivania =... ee ee oes .239 


If such expenditures are computed on 
the basis of population the per capita ex- 
penditure in each of these states is as fol- 
lows: 


Mer SERSOY > o5:5o:08s Se lesen $ 058 
Massachusetts .......0c000008 103 
ING NOE 55608. Sea Woes wie ws .096 
PORUSUIVAUIA 5. ecco cect ewes 046 


No matter on what basis the expenditures 
for salaries for the administration of the 
Department of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania are compared with the expenditures 
for salaries in the departments of these 
three progressive states, it is found that the 
expenditures of Pennsylvania are less than 
those in any of these states. 

The overhead charges in salaries for the 
administration of the school system of the 
State under the direction of the staff of the 
Department of Public Instruction is 2.6 per 
cent of the funds appropriated by the State 
for public school purposes; or, if based 
upon the expenditures for the maintenance 
of the school system, .42 of one per cent. I 
am willing to abide by the judgment of any 
group of business men in the State who are 
familiar with the expenses of overhead 
charges in the administration of large af- 
fairs, as to whether the administration of 
the work of the Department is conducted 
upon an economical basis. 
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The states very generally are strengthen- 
ing their departments of education. The 
State of North Carolina, having about one- 
third the population and school enrollment 
of Pennsylvania, added the following divi- 
sions, with appropriations for the mainte- 
nance thereof, to its Department of Educa- 
tion within the past year: 


Teacher Training ........... $ 25,000 
Certification of teachers...... 25,000 
Negro education ............. 15,000 
Physical education ........... 15,000 
Schoolhouse planning ........ 10,000 
SERGISEIOS) 55 5 see ers. cfow es ars ane sie 5,000 


Publication (such amount as may be nec- 
essary for this work) 
Is Pennsylvania willing to travel behind 
North Carolina in giving intelligent direc- 
tion to a modern, efficient school system? 


Pennsylvanians appointed whenever possible 

The third criticism deals with the em- 
ployment of people from out of the State 
and with the salaries paid the employees of 
the Department. In the selection of mem- 
bers of the Department staff I have been 
governed by the sole criterion of qualifica- 
tion for the service to be rendered. No 
ether consideration has controlled the ap- 
pointment of members of the staff. 

It has been my practice to select people 
from the State of Pennsylvania to fill posi- 
tions in the Department’ whenever qualified 
persons could be found who would accept 
the appointments. I have been compelled in 
some instances to go out of the State in 
order to obtain such persons. However, be- 
fore going out of Pennsylvania, I have ten- 
dered the appointment, in every case except 
two—that of my secretary and Miss Pep- 
pard, who has charge of speech correction— 
to a resident of the State, who, because the 
salary offered was not equal to that which 
such person was then receiving, or for other 
good reasons, declined the appointment. 

In selecting the officials of the Depart- 
ment I have constantly had before me the 
1,700,000 boys and girls in the schools of 
Pennsylvania and the service that must be 
rendered them. I have been unwilling to 


select a man or a woman to give general 
direction to any of the work relating to the 
education of these children unless such man 
or woman has received a training and has 
a record of actual achievement that guar- 
antees success in the type of service to be 
performed. The boys and girls receiving 
their education in the public schools of the 
State are entitled to supervision and direc- 
tion by men and women who are as well 
qualified to do their work as are the men 
and women who head the several depart- 
ments in our colleges and universities. 

In the last two years a number of em- 
ployees have severed their connection with 
the Department in order to accept positions 
in other state departments or in other edu- 
cational institutions at salaries in advance 
of those which were being paid them. For 
example, one of the men associated with the 
Department has, within a week, received an 
attractive offer to head a department in 
Harvard University. 

The members of the Department staff are 
college and university trained men and wo- 
men, who have done post-graduate work 
and who have made distinct achievements 
in their special fields. The salaries which 
they receive are not greater than the sal- 
aries paid in the principal educational in- 
stitutions of the State or for similar service 
in school systems of the leading cities. 

I did not undertake to organize a Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania 
on the basis of the departments of educa- 
tion maintained in any one of the six states 
named by our critics. Our plan has been 
to organize a department which would give 
intelligent leadership to every modern phase 
of public education with which a great State 
like Pennsylvania should be concerned. 
When a comparison is made on the basis 
of the amount expended in salaries and the 
services rendered between the six states in 
question and the State of Pennsylvania, I 
shall be willing to abide by the judgment of 
the people of the Commonwealth who are 
interested in their children and in the wel- 
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fare of future generations. I invite our 
critics to specify the particular activities 
which now form a part of our educational 
program which they would discontinue, and 
I assure them that any such specific and con- 
structive suggestion made in good faith will 
be given due consideration on its merits. 


The clerical staff 


The salary schedule for stenographers 
and the general clerical force in the Depart- 
ment is from $900 to $1,200, annually. 
There are seven employees serving in places 
of responsibility in which they either direct 
work or assist their superiors, who receive 
salaries ranging from $1,400 to $1,800. One 
messenger is employed at $1,000 per year 
and not at $2,400, as repeatedly stated by 
our critics. Only such stenographic and 
clerical help is employed as is necessary to 
dispatch with promptness and _ intelligence 
the business which the Department must 
transact. We receive about eight hundred 
letters daily from teachers, school officers 
and citizens. We endeavor to give these 
prompt attention and to supply the informa- 
tion and services which officers and citizens 
seek. 


Furthermore, I am willing to abide by the 
judgment of any large commercial or indus- 
trial concern in the State, whose business is 
commensurate-in importance, in value and in 
detail of organization with that of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, as to 
whether the salary of any clerical or tech- 
nical member of the staff is excessive or ex- 
orbitant. 

Only such reports are required from 
school directors and teachers as are neces- 
sary to give adequate information of the 
school system and to afford an intelligent 
understanding of its needs. No large busi- 
ness concern can be intelligently and eco- 
nomically conducted without full informa- 
tion of the details connected with such work. 
The general supervision of a State school 
system maintained at an expense of $95,- 
000,000 is a business affair. 


No encroachment upon funds due school dis- 
tricts 

Of course, you school directors know the 
extent to which you have been told that the 
funds due school districts were not paid be- 
cause the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was using such funds to pay the force 
in his office. 

There is a specific item appropriated by 
the Legislature for the payment of the sal- 
aries of the employees of the State Depart- 
ment which is entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the appropriation for the support 
of schools. Every dollar of the money ap- 
propriated for the support of schools is be- 
ing used for that purpose and not one dollar 
thereof is being diverted from these chan- 
nels for other purposes. These funds could 
not be so diverted without the approval of 
the Auditor General and such action, even 
with his approval, would be in violation of 
law. 


Proportion of state funds devoted to education 

The State is making no larger contribu- 
tion to public education than it should make. 
If there are embarrassments to the State 
Treasury, they can not be charged to appro- 
priations for education. 

In 1911, out of every dollar appropriated 
from the State Treasury, only 26.2 cents 
were appropriated ‘for the public schools; in 
1917, out of every dollar appropriated by 
the State for all purposes, only 22.4 cents 
were appropriated for the public schools; 
in 1919, out of every dollar appropriated for 
all purposes of the government, 25.9 cents 
were for the public schools; in 1921, out of 
every dollar appropriated from the State 
Treasury for all purposes, only 26.3 cents 
were for the public schools. In other words, 
within the past decade there was a gradual 
decline from 1911 to 1917 in the relative 
amount appropriated by the State for the 
public schools. However, under the lead- 
ership of Governor Sproul the amount ap- 
propriated to public education has been in- 
creased until, in 1921, it has been restored 
to about its former proportion. This means 
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that in 1921, out of every dollar appropri- 
ated by the State government, only one- 
tenth of one per cent more goes to the pub- 
lic schools than was given to them in 1911. 
‘Will the people of the Commonwealth assent 
‘to a state policy which does not give to pub- 
lic education financial support commensur- 
ate with that provided for other govern- 
mental activities ? 


Any plan which seeks to equalize educa- 
tional advantages and opportunity must 
necessarily result in increased state appro- 
priations. The requirement of the consti- 
tution that there shall be a school system 
which is “thorough and efficient” and which 
gives to every child in the Commonwealth 
an equal opportunity in getting an education 
can not be made effective without larger 
appropriations than the State formerly 
made. 


State appropriations should be paid promptly 


Furthermore, these appropriations will 
not render that service to the schools which 
it is intended they shall render unless they 
are paid promptly on the day on which the 
law specifies they shall be paid. There has 
been much confusion in the public mind 
about the payment of State school funds. 
It has been assumed in some parts of the 
State, and even charged by the interests op- 
posing the schools, that the failure to pay 
these funds was the fault of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Many citizens 
not familiar with school procedure but in- 
terested in the schools believed that the State 
still owed the school $5,000,000 for the 
school year 1919-20 and had paid no part of 
the funds due for the school year 1920-21. 
To make these matters perfectly clear, I 
gave out a public statement setting forth the 
facts in relation thereto. In that statement 
I said, “The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has no responsibility in the payment of 
these funds further than to make the appor- 
tionment and to issue the warrants there- 


uw 


for. The collection of the funds and the 
payment thereof are under the direction 
and control of the fiscal officers of the 
State.” 


According to the press reports of an ad- 
dress recently made by the Honorable Sam- 
uel S. Lewis, Auditor General of the State, 
Mr. Lewis is indignant over this statement. 
Mr. Lewis, in substance, charged that as the 
head of a Department I was indulging in a 
practice common among clerks but abhorred 
by the chiefs of departments, in what is 
known as “passing the buck.’’ The best 
qualified witnesses to bear testimony on the 
violation of this official courtesy are the 
school directors of the State. You know of 
the skilful effort which has been made to 
create the belief among school directors and 
teachers throughout the State that, for some 
unknown reasons, the Department of Public 
Instruction was responsible for the delay in 
paying the school moneys. It has been a 
common affair for the fiscal departments of 
the government to advise you that the war- 
rants had not been received, or that the 
moneys had been paid on all warrants which 
had been received. The statement was not 
made, however, that the Department of 
Public Instruction could not legally trans- 
mit such warrants to the Auditor General 
until advised that sufficient money was in 
the treasury available for their payment. I 
may be dull myself, but I am sure that the 
school directors have sufficient intelligence 
to determine who has “passed the buck.” 


It further appears from the press reports 
that Mr. Lewis charged the responsibility 
for the present “jam” in the State Treasury 
to the education program sponsored by the 
Department of Public Instruction before 
the General Assembly of 1921. Again, I 
summon the school directors of the State as 
witnesses upon this point. Did you have a 
“jam” in 1920? Did you have a “jam” in 
1919? Did you have a jam in. 1918? 
Did you: have a “jam” in 1917? If 
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I am correctly informed, you have been hav- 
ing “jam” instead of money for a long series 
of years—long before I sponsored the pro- 
gram in 1921, or before I had responsibility 
in relation to the administration of the 
schools. 


Now do not think that Mr. Lewis and 
myself are not in accord on main objec- 
tives. We are. Our personal and official 
relations are cordial. He has co-operated 
to the fullest extent in the work where our 
official obligations require mutual action. 
His efforts to get the fiscal affairs of the 
State upon a sound basis should be sup- 
ported. I worked for many years under a 
segregated budget. The budget method of 
making appropriations offers protection and 
a sharing of official responsibility which 
every public official should desire. 


This Association, I trust, will go on rec- 
ord in favor of a State budget and will also 
give the support of its influence to a fiscal 
program which will not only provide for 
sufficient revenues to meet the exact finan- 
cial obligations of the State but which will 
provide for the payment of revenues paid 
into the treasury on dates which will be ad- 
justed to the periods when appropriations 
are payable. 


Increase in State appropriations 


Permit no one to deceive you on the im- 
portance of the financial part of the school 
program of 1921. It provides for that 
State support to public education which is 
absolutely essential, it provides for the first 
time in the history of the State for a dis- 
tribution of State funds on a basis intended 
to promote an equality of educational op- 
portunity. Of the $30,000,000 appropriated 
to the schools, $16,000,000 will go to the 
fourth class districts. The following illus- 
trations are sufficient to indicate the basis 
on which money will be apportioned to these 
districts in the future: 


JOURNAL 


Under 
former 
laws 


$114,191 


64,363 
12,170 
143,554 


Under 
laws of 
1921 Increase 


$207,622 $ 93,431 
097 12,258 
124,505 60,142: 
26,442 14,272 

: 261,547 117,993 
Bradford .... 96,180 214,229 118,049 
Lycoming ... 110,024 192,988 82,964 


Similarly, every city school district will 
receive a substantial increase over the 
amount apportioned it under previous stat- 
utes. 

The criticisms to which I have referred 
have taken the form of propaganda which 
is being systematically distributed over the 
entire State through pamphlets, newspaper 
articles and individuals going through the 
State for the particular purpose of dissemi- 
nating this propaganda. The purpose is 
plain. The forces which oppose increased 
State appropriations for the schools are re- 
sponsible. I enter a solemn protest against 
a group of factionists or partisans making 
a football of the school system of the Com- 
monwealth for the selfish advantages which 
they seek. They may be expected to con- 
tinue their program of propaganda of mis- 
representation in the hope of ultimately de- 
feating the end which this program intends 
to accomplish. 


County 


Cameron .... 
Center 

IC hives se 
Beaver . 


How directors can help . 

This Association, representative of the 
body of school directors of the State, has it 
within its power to defeat any effort which 
may be made to destroy this program and to 
reverse the wheels of progress. 

As I have sought and received in the 
past, I covet for the future that advice, 
counsel, support and co-operation from every 
agency in the State which shares responsi- 
bility in the administration of public edu- 
cation and from every citizen and organiza- 
tion interested in the welfare of the Com- 
monwealth, without which the greatest ac- 
complishments possible for the 1,700,000 
boys and girls of the Keystone State can 
not be attained. 





